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‘Tar “Mo: -Changer,” or, asit issomewhat 
sly called ix England, “ The Misers 


felative to the Fine acq 
him the: name of the Vitruvius* of the 
day. . The collection of 

small, was select and c $. a8 speci- 


unequalled. cumiete landscape of 
the Two Molas, the Famous White Horse, by 


Vandyke, the bans Sel by Sir Joshua, Flemish 


tion in which his works are held, the eager-, 
ness in which they ate sought. after, have: 
i diminished. 
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knowledge: 9f s08 ba oy ba 7 Payee pare 
acquired ey handling and eor- 
reetness of drawing, for which he was after- 
being entirely devoted to the préduetion of 
nature, hig progress was necessarily rapid, 
and pictures copied by him from theold 
masters havebeen mistaken for the originals. 
Bryan, whilst present at the sale of one of 
the principal collections of Brussels, relates 
that a oe of a Mary Magdalen being 
sold, w had long been esteemed and 
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of opinion havi 
taken out of the 


icture was 


arisen, the 
I ame, when the name of 
David Teniers was found, with the date at 
the bottom. 

Such was the great 
quired by Teniers in his copies, that he was 
enabled to deceive even the most experienced 


wer of imitation ac- 


judges. It was from this peculiar talent that 
he acquired the name of the Proteus, or the 
ape, and first established his reputation in the 

etherlands. The Archduke Leopold, then 
governor of the Low Countries, struck with 
the wondrous talent displayed in his works, 
appointed him his chamberlain, with the sole 
charge of the gallery he'was then collect- 
ing ; ing his own works as soon as 
finished, and obtaining for them every 
means of publicity, his pictures soon at- 
tracted that patronage they so deservedly 
merited. Commissions were received from 


pe Rae in Europe: from Christiana of 
n , the Elector tine, then forming 
his splendid collection of Philip 


of Spain, who. built a gallery expressly for 
their reception from all, save Louis XIV.,who, 
on his valet and favourite Bontems placing 
some of Teniers’ works before him, told 
him to take away the rubbish, at the same 
time expressing his wonder how the princes 
and ambassadors of civilized and refined 
courts could appreciate such trash. 

is peculiar talent, ascribed to Teniers, 
seems to have been the cause of misleading 
his biographers into the idea of his having 
studied under many of those masters which 
he imitated with such consummate skill; 
however, from: relative circumstances, we 
are persuaded that Teniers studied in no 
school save that of his father’s. The close 
resemblance of his early original works, 
their tone and style, renders the assertion 
something beyond an hypothesis ; his daily 
intercourse with Rubens, his admiration of 
the ens works of Brauwer, and many 
others of his contemporaries, and his em- 
bodying many of their individual beauties 
in his own works, are no proofs of his 
having been the disciple of either. His 
father, who had studied under Rubens (and 
of whom he was a favourite pupil), follow- 
ing the more elevated and historical 
branches of the art, on leaving the school of 
his master, found so ready and lucrative 
demand for his works, that he was soon in 
the situation of undertaking a visit to the 
imperial city, Rome; there becoming the 
pupil of Adam Elseihimer, better known by 
the name of the Tedesco, who, notwith- 
standing his deserved merit and reputation, 


* Many of these he afterwards copied, and pub- 
lished in a volume of prints for him, entitled ‘‘The- 
atrum ium.”? Most of his men- 


therlands. It surprising 
mention of his 


a Walpole makes no 
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was suffering under extreme poverty.* En- 
chanted with the minute and elaborate finish 
of his new master, in lieu of following his 
original design of study, he entirely devoted 
himself to that of the German. Painting 
everything with the greatest accuracy and 
neatness of penciling, blending the style of 
the Fleming with the truth of the German 
and colour of the Venetian, he formed 
the characteristics of that school which 
Ostade, Brauwer, Creesbeck, and his son, 
ultimately raised to such an European 
distinction. After ten years’ sojourn in 
Italy, he returned to his native city, 
where the estimation with which his works 
were received soon gained him powerful 
— amongst whom his late master, 

ubens, was not the least munificent, 
purchasing many of pe vtiony = his own 
particular gallery. reputa- 
tion of ton ultimately eclipsed that of 
the father, yet we cannot deny to the elder 
the merit of being the inventor of that style 
of which his son is but the imitator and 
follower. 

The younger Teniers seems for many 
years to have experienced a host of those 
vicissitudes which so often characterize the 
early lives of artists. In order to obtain a 
sale for his pictures he is said to have been 
obliged to carry them himself to Brussels, 
where the busy mart for that species of 
merchandise aj then to have been. 
There is an anecdote told of him, at this 
period of his career; although verging on 
romance, is not the less authentic. How 
often have we to that writers upon 
art, so voluminous in general in their de- 
scription of pictures, have not spent some 
of their erudition upon their painters; that 
they have not translated ‘their career from 
their works, rather than from the fallacious 
sources from which they have drawn. The 
pictures of Jan Steen, Van Ostade, Brauwer, 
Cresbeck, and Bega, are faithful mirrors 
of their private tastes; hence it may be 
concluded, that the disposition of Teniers 
was gay and humorous, with an attach- 
ment to domestic enjoyments, as exhibited 
by the merry scenes he so frequently repre- 
sented; that he was gentlemanly in his 
appearance, and amiable in his character, 
may be fairly inferred from the many por- 
traits of himself introduced in his village 
feasts and other works. 


* His difficulties of subsisting were so 
, from Ww! he 
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Teniers’ intimacy with Adrian Brauwer, 
and his comrade and disciple Cresbeck, 
often led him into scenes of debauchery and 
acts of improvidence. Upon one of these 
occasions it happened, that after a deep 
carouse, amongst the three there was not a 
sufficiency to pay the host. 

“ And the mongy that Rubens paid you 
but a few or past,” inquired Teniers of 
Brauwer, “ what has become of that?—you 
know my pictures will not sell even at 
Brussels.” ‘ Oh! that’s all gone,” cried 
Brauwer, with 4 drunken chuckle, at the 
same time, flraining the few drops that re- 
mained if a cruche with a broken handle. 
“ Gone{''what the seventy ducats ?—all?” 
“ Yes, all! Seventy ducats wont last to 
eternity!” “ Well, something must be done, 
Adrian,” cried Teniers, opening at the same 
time a box which contained Cresbeck’s 
sketching materials ; “ perhaps we may find 
our host as great a patron of artas your friend 
Van Someren,”*—and forthwith he com- 
menced painting on the wooden covers of his 
sketch-book. ‘ There! David—there is a 
subject worthy of yourself,” cried Cresbeck, 
pointing to an old man who had been playing 
on a rude flageolet, but until then unobserv- 
ed. Teniers commenced working as if he 
had been in earnest, and had not been lo 
engaged thus, when a stranger, who had 
just alighted at the inn, ap hed him, 
By his appearance he was neither a Fleming 
nor Spaniard ; but the richness of his attire 
and a peculiarity of manners bespoke him 
above the rank of burgomaster. atching 
for some time the progress of the sketch 
with apparent admiration, he at length 
accosted the young artist. ‘ Will you part 
with that boy ret of yours, my youn 
friend?” “ Willingly,” was the reply 
Teniers, at the same time raising his head; 
“most willingly, signor—at the price of 
my afternoon’s carouse.” “ And what ma 
that be, landlord ?”—at the same time ad- 
dressing himself to Boniface, who, with a 
flask of Rhenish in his hand, had joined the 
group. ‘“ Three ducats,” most worth 
signor.” The sum was paid, and the sketc 
became the possession of Lord Falton.t 
This was one of the last carouses Teniers 
had with Adrian Brauwer. They were 
soon divided by the barriers of poverty and 
improvidence. 

e high demands for his works, his 
numerous commissions, both at home and 
abroad, soon placed Teniers in a position 
of extreme ease; at thirty-five, he was in 
the zenith of his reputation ; had married 
the daughter of Breughel de Velours, and 
purchased a chateau at Perk, a village half 


* Vide the early life of Adrian Brauwer. 

This picture was afterwards stolen from the 
collection of his lordship, and found again in Persia 
ager Dickson, with many other masterpieces 
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way between Antwerp and Brussels, called 
the Three Towers.* This place soon be- 
came > favourite resort of ee 
day. No stranger of any consi on ar- 
ied in Flanders -without visiting the 
artist. Don John of Austria laid aside the 
punctilious etiquette. of the German court 
to become his scholar, living with him on 
terms of the familiarity. His 
power and rapidity of execution was such, 
that a few hours were sufficient for the pro- 
duction of a picture full of figures and de- 
tail. Even his largest pictures seldom cost 
him above a day’selabour. By long prac- 


tice art had me to him an agreeable 
pastime, which he could follow with the 
same facility and success in the midst of 


company, as when alone. Every evening 
after supper, he was accustomed to devote a 
few hours to the composition of a small 
picture. These compositions, which, from: 
the above circumstance, are known as his 
‘ after-supper pieces,’ and remarkable for 
their m, feeling, and atmospheric ef- 
fect, are much admired and sought after by 
connoisseurs of his works. 

The subjects of his pictures are landscapes 
with small figures, corps-de-gardes, merry- 

ath 

target, and the various pasti a 
santry of the time. From visiting their 
sports, and participating in their amuse- 
ments, he was able to give, with wonderful 
acc and truth, every separate trait and 
expression by which they were character- 
ized ; depicting, with miraculous execution, 
the animating charms of rustic happiness 
and enjoyment. 

His genius, however, was not confined to 
these subjects alone—it embraced almost 
every branch of his art; his conversations, 
his musical parties, the portraits of persons 
of distinction, shew his acquaintance with 
the customs and manners of polished society ; 
and whenever he Mp abc his family or 
friends, which he frequently does in his 
village feasts, each person is distinguished 
by a suitable dignity. 

His “ Temptations of St, Anthony,” and 
other subjects that admitted the vagaries of 
fancy, evince a powerful and ardent imagin- 
ation. 

No painter ever surpassed Teniers for his 
lightness or vigour of touch; his tone of 
colour is rich and true, yet sometimes per- 
haps a little too grey—the result of his 
seeking that silvery appearance which his 
works generally: possess. His: lan D 
possess not the qualification of being pic- 
turesque or well chosen, but they have the 


* The towers of this chateau, the 
scenery and localities, seem to have been his 


favourite background, There are many views of 
it: one, Descamp mentions as to Mon- 
sieur J. Julienne ; another, in the c of Sir 


G. Warrender, which was sold at Christie’s, a few 
months back, for £362 12s. 
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same merit which characterizes his figures 
—individuality. His skies, although not 
much varied, are clear and brilliant, and the 
expression of his figures is strongly marked, 
= ing, ape Nernd peered are gene- 
ear in eir parts, and transparent. 
He pos ten Wether en the 
ights by other lights, without employi 
deep shadows, yet producing the intended 
effect in a surprising manner. His works 
are accounted the principal ornaments of 
the richest cabinets of Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and England.* Many of his pic- 
tures have been engraved—with others, the 
“ Money-Lenders”— by F. Vander Steen. 
Amongst numerous pupils who imitated his 
style and manner, the most successful were 
his brother Abraham, De Hont, Erleboul, 
Van Helmon, and Dominique Ricart. 
David Teniers was twice married; by 
his first wife he had two sons, neither of 
whom followed the profession of their father. 
‘He died at Brussels, 1690, at the of 
eighty-four ; his body was carried to Perk, 
and was interred there in the choir of the 
church of Notre Dame. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


*¢This holy hour is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.””— Wordsworth. 


How sweet the summer’s twilight hours ! 


folding rose— 
Soft promise to the soul that grieves, 
A soft repose ; 
The birds have sung their vesper song 
To dying day— 
The “‘ choral anthem’s’’ latest tone 


O, kneel and pray ; 

O! turn the heart up with the eyes, 
Up, up to heaven ! 

The thoughts that in the breast arise 
To God be given ; 

And pray Sat Ba eet Sounds meg guide 

? 

And that while here they still abide 
In peace and love— 

That when in death’s dark, chilly night, 
Their days decline— 

Their souls, in purer, higher light, 

As stars ma) 3 

That heavenly hope to troubled breasts, 





would re- 
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THE “WATCHMAN OF MOUNT 
ETNA.” 
In the list of titles, or rather of sobriquets, 
either self-imposed or devised by their con- 
temporaries, by which individuals, cele- 
brated in warlike prowess, in science, lite- 
rature, or philosophy, have been designated, 
as expressive of their various respective 
c istics or pursuits, the cognomen 
at the head of our present article is, per- 
haps, not the least curious. An addiction 
to these nick-names or addenda, is common 
to all ages of the world; observable alike 
am the learned and the unlearned, the 
semi-barbarous and the hyper-civilized. 
If the middle ages delighted in their Charles 
Martel (Marteau- Dieu, Malleus- Dei, or 
“ hammer of God”), their “ Pepin-le-bref,” 
(from his diminutive stature, as compared 
to his prowess,) their “ Front-de-beuf,” and 
“ Taille-fer” (steel-cutter), their “ Courte- 
in,” “ Longue - main” 
“ Bras-de-fer” (our own “ Strong 7 


strong-shield 
(Ste, - Pe 


knightly valour—the ancient Romans had 
their nick-named worthies; their “Cocles” 
(one-eyed), “ Scsevola” (left-handed), their 
“ Scapulus” (broad-shouldered), their “Cin- 
cinnatus” (curly-headed), If the monarchs 
of the former had in common with all the 


vais,” “Le Bel,” “Le Long” (tall), &c.; 
amo ourselves, the “Iron-sides,” “Long- 
shanks,” “ Curt-hose” (short-legged, or 
perhaps, by metonomy, short-stockened 
or hosed), “Lackland” (sans-terre), “ Beau- 
clerk,” &c.; the ancient Greeks were not 
deficient, as we may see in the works of 
their poets and historians, in similar cog- 
nomens for their princes and leaders; to 
say nothing of the Ptolomean dynasties of 
Egypt, the heads of which, if we may credit 
history, as though to brave the indignation 
of mankind, had the strange effrontery to 
adopt for their surnames titles which, by 
metathesis, or the figure of transposition, 
were ironically expressive of the odious 
crimes of which ‘they were by common 
report known or to be guilty. 
Thus the distinctive surnames of three of 
these, Ptolemies, “ Philopater,” “ Philoma- 














ter,” and “ Philadelphus,” are said to have 
Sa enseguldio ot Sas haslagruseseuned tds 
consequence ving m’ 

father, the next having poisoned his mother, 
and the third of them brothers. With 
the learned world the case has been at all 
times similar... If Chilo, one of the seven 
=< of Greece, as it is understood, = 

bted for his name -to his thick 

= a lip;) Plato, for his, to the b 
his shoulders ;* the poet Ovid, for his 
<emueeliaeiets the unusual length of 
his nose; and the Roman orator for his 
cognomen of “Cicero,” to the pea-shaped 


wart on his face, (Cicer, a pea;) modern i 


instances were not wanting to prove that 
this taste for nick-names, even as respects 
the eloquent and learned, has by no means 
into desuetude even in our own days, 
from the time of“ Single-speech Hamilton” 
downwards. Of this fact, too, the subject 
of our present notice is an additional proof ; 
to that subject, therefore, after our some- 
what sere but we trust not altogether 
om. gression, we return. 
title y Watchman of Mount Etna,” 
then, (Jl Guardiano del Monte Gibello,) is i 
an addition playfully assumed by the cele- 
brated Sicilian naturalist, Gemmellaro, for 
y years a constant resident at Nicolosi, 
oan vilegs situated close to Mount 
Etna, some ae hundred feet immediately 
below the Convent of St. Nicolo wore 
which stands on the last habitable ‘a. 
the mountain district; and the by 
common consent of the learned world, has 
been = ied to its susahed by his geolo 
name, otherwise or y 
gical, meteorological, and re- 
searches, it is now in manner inseparal 
A modern and learned traveller, J. Bau- 
mann, Professor of Nataral History, at 
Tour throagh lily end Sully, lately pe 
‘our italy and y> 1 
lished at Lacey bat as yet we oa 


but little known in this country, gives an in 


interesting account of an interview he had 
with fhe indefatigable naturalist, whose 
pr oremayan ange arnt ye ge nce 
giving from the German the Professor's 
own account of his visit and courteous re- 
ception. To many of our readers, we ima- 
gine the particulars will not be uninteresting. 

Having, in the month of November, 
made an unsuccessful attem: to ascend the 
volcano ag 2s he met 
with the chief magistrate of the district, 


* “ His (Plato's) name,” 
beck Jeter 
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at Nicolosi.” “8i Gemmellaro received 
me inthe peste rer of my bg 
out to me no whatever 

able to ascend the mountain the next en 


“To my inquiry, as to what might be 
the reason that, in com 
the erupti of the volcano had almost 


which the volcano lay as an island or pen- 

insula. By its eruptions on the one side, 
soi on 
iver Symethus, # pera 


cane ocmmplotely Slled up, ask thus was the 
lain of Catania, south-west of Etna, formed. 

This newly-formed land, however, — = 
poser deficient i - pe sate Be 4 
ty ; consequently, eruptions 
pare + orn tf would more easily 

take place on that side.’” 

As to the origin of the tradition concern- 
ing the Cyclops, on the northern side of 
the volcano, he remarked, “ For the reasons 
we have before seen, the northern, and to 
@ certain extent also the eastern side of the 


ble. mountain, must, for thousands of years, 


have remained undisturbed; a luxuriant 
vegetation would spring up on the moal- 


Our readers having now made some 
it ane wh Se ene 
“ Watchman of Mount Etna,” 


cnr in po of ey a 
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Our traveller, on occasion of the next even- 
8 visit, finds Gemmellaro sitting by the 

t of a lamp in his study, with an open 
An expression of calm 


that inward 


that left no doubt as to their flo ing from 
his most inward conviction. ‘It is strange,’ 
he: continued, after a pause, ‘ that mankind 


should be so prone to depict to themselves 
their God as.a gloomy tyrant, in whose 
eyes every joyous emotion of his creatures 
must appear a sin, and whose heaven is to 


No, I cannot thi 
men ; and an inward voice tells me that I am 
mot in error!’ 

“In this strain did the ‘Watchman of 
Mount Etna’ continue at some length ; and 
eRe RE Sg pa em 
mine, our looks met, there shone forth 


from his eye a brightness that so cheerful 
and pure a view 


life alone could give.” 
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Happy, indeed, would it have been for 
man had their cal faith in all 
times more ly of the spirit of 


partaken 
ep egg eae gp | » pervadin; 
that of the “ Watchman of ount Bean” : 


TO LOVELY WOMAN. 


Lovg1y woman, richest treasure, 

Still shed thy love where’er I steal, 
*Neath its smile I’ve bask’d in pleasure, 
And, O, till death its charms would feel. 


Continue fair as b: thou beam, 
To shed thy light around my way ; 
While from thy lips come living stream, 
And lisp the love—that joys may stay,— 
That love as cherub’s wings be free, 
Thy kindness in my bosom rest ; 
Then while I live I’ll think of thee, 
Of life—the blessing and the blest. 
Percy Ruins. 


HOW MUCH?—WHO SUFFERS? 


MEN about town, a century ago, were beings 
distinct from the gentleman of ton at the 
present time, and the dissimilarity arises, 
not so much from positive change of cha- 
racter, (for in every age vanity will assume 
—_ the per shape, rene a different 

ptation of language em) to express 
the same sentiments which were used then 


As the world grows 
wiser, and traths are made palpable where 
they had once been concealed, although 
known to have existed. Now, it is to be 
presumed that ple from time imme- 
morial, are, and have been, acquainted with 
the fact, that marriages are too often made 
matters of convenience, when mutual at- 
tachment should have been the primary 
motive ; and the last generation -would 
have expressed their sentiments accordin; 
to a notions on the ee —— 
method is adopted in this recondite age,— 
for should one inform a friend of the ap- 
pfoaching nuptials of some acquaintance, 
the expressive, pithy, and humorous reply 
is, “ much?” —! is mu tm parvo, 
it at once tells you, as a matter of course, 
that the marriage is one of i 


fest by the single sentence, “ How much ?” 

But this is only one of the numerous speci- 
mens we could adduce for the edification of 
the reader; and there is another: equally 
worthy of consideration, as equally tending 
to shew the laudable brevity of expression 
now indulged in. Does a Mr. Jones ad- 
saat yp cect aga Smart’s coat? o= 
w imagine natural inquiry wou 
be, “ Where does the tailor reside, and in 
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what name does he rejoice who cuts this- 
coat?” But no; aman would be deemed a 
bore, a ee ice, to be so ore wie = 
cordingly the is, “ suffers 

Now, » ofaont that by-gone times never 
produced such concision and brevity in 
expression, so do we defy future rations 
to abridge our t method of specifying 
that one’s frien rb ae apacaee = 
same time putting the as to where he 
resides ! Ee there a tolectiont of letters, or 
a composition of words, which could in such 
brief and precise phraseology convey to 
pee ay that None of, Who suffers?” 
and trite rng oe “a ers 

“ How much?” Although this last improve- 
ment in our language may vulgarly be 
termed slang, in reality it is the acme of 
rhetoric—truth in a concise form. By its 
brevity it is adapted for the many, having 
for its aim the advancement of intellect by 
a short cut to the understanding ; to call it 
slang, then, is improper, for the elegant and 
= phrases of “ How much?” and 
“ Who suffers?” are an exemplar of man- 
ners, and a model of laconics. Cc. 





Re SFeuilleton: 


- OR, THE SPIRIT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ROMAULD THE POACHER. 


Tue village clock struck twelve, and its 
dying sound was not yet lost in the di 


when Romauld sat up, shook the thick hair his home 


from his forehead, passed his hand through 
his dark beard, stole from the couch 
upon which he had scarcely had time to 
repose himself, and ap g the hearth, 
lighted the fire, the of which cast a 
glimmering light round the cottage, and 
sufficed to shew: the emptiness of the room, 
and the miserableness of. the chaumiére of 
Romauid. 

Near a disjointed and wormeaten door 
stood the couch which he had just left; at 
the opposite extremity, an old chest, with 
several earthen pots, two stools, and a gun; 
which scanty articles composed the furniture 
of this wretched dwelling. Misery seemed 
to have taken up its abode, and poverty had 
set its cheerless stamp on all around : it was 
the hut of a poor man, whose condition was 
on a par with that of the dog. 

Romauld was no idler; but he could not 
always find work; or when he did procure 


@ little, it barely sufficed to appease the i 


cravings of nature. - 
As soon as he had lighted the fire, he 


went to the. couch which ‘he had just left, ing 


leant an attentive ear, then quitted the bed- 
side, taking the greatest care not to disturb 
the person who was sleeping. ~ 

“ She reposes,” he said ; “Poor Brigite! 
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—— i ; im 
mauld was about thirty-six years 
; and was horn in that humble condition 


to 
birth has consigned them. This: man 
ee 
Pe see err min me was 
the sick and tortured Brigite, whose sunken 
and half-closed eye saw in: the: midst 
of all her afflictions the quiet resignati 
of her husband. In God foumsh chpeen 
in Him was her trust. Romauld w 
sole attendant, and he alone 
watched over the pillow of his: sick 
the sight of whose sufferings 
more wretched even than poverty; 


Hh 


ij 
BEES aE 


appeased appetite. .To see the 
he loved writhe in pain; to see 
had strewn flowers in his path i 


a 
sie! 
THU 
3 at 
ihn 


was to Brigite a reward for 


| 


for the little: trouble she took in making 
i comfortable ; and the hearty 
welcome and fond embrace of the wife,— 
the cheerful fire,—the neat and clean fire- 


gee 
; 
E 
us 
af 
lie 


, because 
thus years passed on, and Romauld and Bri- 


affected 
the constitution of 3 she fell sick, — 
and Romauld, driven to tion, became 
a poacher, he broke the laws of 
his.country, yet he tho ‘that man’s in- 
asa mn oe A opens see 
eyes of Heaven. e rich were privileged 
— those animals for sieulcinnhy ‘he 
so to support 2 wife—to prevent. 
himself from starving. may consider 
it a-crime - 


the joy of that man’s heart, as-he returtied 
to his humble. chaumiére, with a Po 
hare, or some other animal on his 











The of it for a sum which 
pe ga saat ial for his Brigite, and 
@ little food for himself, filled him -with 


of t houses, sur- 
rounded by avenues, with a high road 
crowded public i post- 
chaises. At the peri we allude to, it 


covered with old 


servations of yesterday 

He opened the door, and saw with joy 
that the moon was z only gave 
sufficient light to gui = 3 at the same 
time promising its opaqueness ; 


i 
: 
: 
: 


cia cue luck to you, comrade,” Roger 
id, without making any other movement 
than that of the li . 


payee ener sipetttid aad Is 
it so 
Roger made several steps towards Ro- 
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prendre ee a him ; then, with 
apparent kindness, 
“ Romauld, the most skilfal is not alwa: 
the most successful, nor he who takes 
surest aim; it is the man who wet er 
the approach of the bird of prey, and knows . 
how to avoid his talons.” 

“ Is there, then, any danger?” Romauld 
inquired with uneasiness. 

“ Perhaps. 


“ The old wolf of Barbison will be there 
before you.” 

i ert ag 

“TI am sure of it; but you are younger 
and more active than he is—you will give 
him a good run for it. Adieu!” 

Roger entered the cottage, shut the door, 
and went to bed, saying, 

Harr tees aberdiy ere) where he in- 
tended, but is sure to take the opposite di- 
rection, where the wolf is now ranging. 
ern ee aes as 
my counsel, [ shall be the king’s game- 
keeper in eight days afterwards.” 

mauld mov op resem cate colby 
upon the door which hid from his view 
mysterious man who had spoken in such a 
manner. 


“Tt is ademon that I have met on m 
there ie 


es me t them. 
i wre nares ai a 

an is no reason w! 

should not be in am! on this side.” 








his heart beat with joy and inquietude; a 
bounded about aoe feet from him, 
frisked under the ow of some old 

al the rocks, a 


= cabin with ‘abundance.’ ” 
e placed it upon his back, bent his way 
homeward ; but just as he was entering the 
thicket he heard some one near him calling 
out,— 

“ Stand! I arrest you in the name of the 
king, your lawful sovereign.” 

(To be continued.) 


Pew Books. 


The Farmers’ E: ia, and Dictionary 
of Rural Affairs. By Cuthbert W. John- 
‘gon. (Longman, London.) 
A work which promises to be of great 
practical value to the farmer. The rapid 
progress which chemical and ferlogical 
science have recently made, and the highly 
beneficial ni yeeros of their principles to 
the practical details of agriculture, must 
render a work, having the pretensions of the 
present publication, most acceptable to every 
one interested in agricultural discoveries 
and rural re ers coe of whatever kind, 
Agriculture has now assumed something of a 
scientific character, and the modern farmer 
is not content with knowing that under par- 
ticular circumstances favourable or unfa- 
-vourable results have followed his i 
mode of culture, but he must 
the combined bearings and influences of the 
whole process which he adopted, so that 
such modifications of it may subseq 





be effected as will be the safest protection i 


against the diversities of soils and the vicis- 
—s = — — oe The first 
part of the work w appeared testi- 
fies to the skill, ability, and acknowledged 
talent, of no being ie editor. This series 
of Encyclopedias done a great deal for 
the advancement aby — —_ the 
enterprising spirit ie Messrs. Longman 
and Go. it 1 ho ‘will be duly appreciated 
by the public. Every work of the series is 
and many of them do infinitely sur- 

pass anything of the kind which 
fore appeared ; but no publication of the 


book; and no private gentlemen of inquir- 
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at a would 
enter into e merits of several of its 
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The New Monthly 


Conrarns a short sketch of Russia in 1841, 
in which there is the following note on 
Prince Gallitzin :—“ One of the most fer- 
vent apostles of social improvement is the 
governor of Moscow. He is aman of sixty 
years of age, of tall stature, and possessing 
an extremely intelligent and anima’ 
countenance. At the time of the French 
Revolution, the prince in Paris remained 
concealed under an obtuse name; and he 
attended the debates in the Representa- 
tive Assemblies, watching the proceedings 
with the deepest interest. The prince was 
acquainted with everything and everybody 
in Paris—from Mirabeau to Robespierre. 
He was a pananene lover of literature, and 
attended the lectures of La Harpe and 
Delille. The store of information he col- 
lected in his early studies is still fresh 
in his recollection. Such is his familiar 
acquaintance with France and French 
literature, that, during our conversations, 
I sometimes found it difficult to persuade 
myself that I was listening to a Russian boy, 
and eight hundred leagues from Paris.” 
The care and attention given to the venti- 
lation and heating of apartments in Russia 
has long been proverbial, and the progress 
made in that kind of knowledge may be seen 
‘from the following note :—“ Such are the 
precautions adopted against the rigour of 
the winter, that one might be tempted to 
believe the much dreaded cold has no exist- 
ence except in the streets, On entering a 
theatre in Moscow, in the at ge of winter, a 
stranger is astonished to find all the ladies 
attired in light summer dresses, the theatre 
at an agreeable-temperature, and the ladies, 
having divested themselves of their cloaks 
and pelisses, appear in dresses of that light 
and airy texture which in more genial cli- 
mates would be worn only in the summer 
season.” 


Bentley's Miscellany 
For this month maintains its true position. 
“Eleanor Bingley” is an interesting = 
and, although in parts, it is in gen 
ill and effect. One of its 


> ay Eleanor Bingley,.a lady of wealth 
and beauty, the wife of a Mr. Bingley, to 
whom she was married, not because she 
loved him, but that her father preferred 
another suitor, Lord Linton. Mr. Bingley’s 
pe ge was — eeiehe wt in 

mortgages his estates, ing- 
Jey, whose fortune was settled on herself 
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by her father, liquidates his debts, not from 
any love she bore to her husband, but in 
order to emancipate herself from the infa- 
mous thraldom of a man whom she detested. 
Dissatisfaction had long existed ; she did not 
conceal her feelings; nor does he disgui 
the malice and mean revenge with which 
heis actuated. Itis at last that Mrs. 
Bingley is to allow her husband one thousand 
a year, and a deed is drawn up and signed ; 
but on the very day on which it was to be 
delivered over to him, Mrs. Bingley disco- 
vers that her anaes had for a long time 
past been improperly connected with a youn, 
woman, named Hannah Barker. ope 

“In the evening Bingley came home 
punctually to his appointment, (he was al- 
ways punctual in affairs of money when he 
was to be the recipient of it,) and his wife 
silently handed him the executed deed, 
which he placed in his pocket with an ex- 
ultation he now felt it needless to conceal. 

“¢T take it for granted, Mr. Bingley,’ 
said his wife, ‘that in future we are to see 
less of each other.’ 

“¢* As you please, madam,’ he answered, 
with insolent coolness: ‘I assure you it is 
perfectly indifferent to me when we meet, 
or whether we ever meet again.’ 

“ST believe you, sir. You will be happy 
elsewhere, I dare say.’ 

“© Doubtless, madam,—doubtless,’ he re- 
plied, in the same tone, ‘I shall find or make 
many sources of amusement, without ques- 
tion, The world is wide, Mrs. Bingley. 
Man is, as it were, a bird of passage.’ 

“* A beast of prey, rather, Bingley, were 
mankind like you,’ she retorted.—‘ I have 
heard of you, and of her.’ 

He stared upon her for a moment in sur- 

rise. 
. ‘Jealous, madam?’ he said, turning on 
his heel—‘ I shall leave you.’ 

“* To return to Hannah Barker, I pre- 
sume?” 

He started, and looked back, and an un- 
wonted colour arose into his cheeks, 

‘“* Hannah Barker!’ said he, stammering, 
* what do you know—what do you mean ?” 

“* That a man who marries for money, 
and — _ love, is a mane panies sed 
villain ex even George Bingle 
to prove nimaseld That is wae Lhaoese, 
that is what I mean.’ 

“ Mrs Bingley uttered this with infinite 
oe inal hed, and raising h 

“ Bingley approac! raising his 
hand, would have struck her, but she stayed 
the blow. Taking him by the arm, she led 
him to the door, which she opened. 

“ « George Bingley,’ she said, coldly and 
malignantly, ‘had you struck me, you 
would have lived to-morrow in the other 
world, Begone—leaye me, lest I. spurn 
you; and beware! I may-yet deprive you 
of your annuity.’ 











“He was confounded by her manner, 
perhaps by her ap ce. 

“¢You cannot,” he muttered,—‘it is 
signed—the deed is signed ;’ and with this 
he attempted to smile, but could not: a 


paleness overspread his face. ‘Eleanor——’ them 


he began; but she heard no more. He 
ntly ‘went down stairs, and left the 


7 is now residing in the neigbour- 
hood of London, under the assumed name of 
Robinson, with Hannah Barker as his wife ; 
Eleanor, or Mrs. Bingley, is aware of this, 
and conceives a horrid scheme by which 
she will revenge herself on both parties, and 
the tale now proceeds with considerable in- 
terest. 


St a8 fine day ia — a 
woman, habited as a gipsy, was lingering 
near the enclosure of cam villa at Nor- 
wood. There was.a gate leading on to a 
common, and it was the custom of Mrs. 
Robinson to take hei daily walk about that 
time of the afternoon:: The gipsy had not 
tarried there long béfore Mrs. Robinson 
came through the gate.: She — it seemed, 
attracted by the appearance of the woman, 
who prac § confronted her,: and stood for a 
short time irresolutely at the gate, looking 
back at intervals, as if she apprehended lest 
somebody should follow her. 

“The gipsy addressed her in the jargon 
of the tribe, inquiring whether she would 
have her fortune told. 

“She smiled. ‘ You can tell me nothing, 
T am sure,’ she said, ‘that I shall believe. 
You gipsies never speak truly.’ 

“<You are mistaken, lady,’ replied the 
sipey, ing in her face. steadfastly, and 

j hand. ‘You are a wife, I per- 
ceive,’ she observed, after a pause, ‘ but 
you have no husband.’ 

“¢Ha! ha! I thought you would guess 
wrong,’ cried Mrs. Robinson, and she 
laughed with childish glee. 

“* You are a wife, and no wife,’ resumed 
the gipsy earnestly; ‘he with whom you 
live is not your husband, He is married, 
too.’ 
“The young woman trembled and turned 
pale. ‘How do you know this?’ she 
faltered. 


* ¢ You will have much trouble,’ continued last 


the other, without heeding the question. 
* Your husband, if I must call him so, will, 
perhaps, ere long, desert you. He is fickle, 
inconstant, and——’ 

“Qh! do not say so,’ exclaimed the 
terrified girl; ‘you must not tell me any 
more.’ 


—— woman,’ she 
* You may prevent it.’ 
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“* What is it?’ 

“* A love-charm.’ 

“*T have heard of such things,’ 
ipsy with 


said the 
an air of 
on’t believe i 


in our part of the country: they 


; you do; 
and it must be mixed in his drink, that he 
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rot 
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poison was held to be so f 
prin od mp the scttion nt whale 
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ing to a 


f 


lowe, her former governess, in the 








“¢© gracious God!’ cried Mrs. Marlowe, 


had the poison of a gi 

a 4) 

“<The girl thought she mes: peeing 
—for the 
ingley’s 


the parents’ quarrel about the red plush un- 
mentionables, the idea of veiling the 





The Archeologist, and Journal of iqua- 
rian Science. No. 1, Sept. 1841. (John 
Russell Smith.) 

Our time precludes us from examining this 

journal as fully as we could wish, as it 

to deserve; but future numbers 

ill receive our best attention. In the 

meantime we shall take from its 
“Dr. Sm10n aes Duarny.—The 

— curious diary, omitting some 

things of little interest or sisal then 

Museum at O Sidi oy 

highly distinguished in y as a natural 

gery and astrologer. A large col- 
jon of his papers are preserved in the 

same repository :— 
“ 1564.—The first dai of Jannarie, be- 
twen 12 and on in the morn, my father died, 


and was buried the same daie, being New : 


Year's daie, at which tyme I was juste xj. 

eres old; and the same daie seven yeres 
just was Richard Forman, my grandfather, 
buried. bers” arte the ve pwn arya 
ruary, about the beginning of ‘Lente, I was 
put to scolle to Peter. Mathew to lerne to 
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write, and lived with him a yere, and 
borded with my aunt Cockles. 

'“ Anno 1567, the 8 of Februarie, being 
Thursday, I went to Mathew Commin to 
dwelle, and I dwelte with him until the 
29 of June, 1572, being Midsomer dai, and that 
dai I went from him, and travailed into the 
Yile of Weight to Newport, and from hence I 
retorned to Suthampton, and I remained 
ther scolmaster untill the 20 dai of May, 
1573, and then I went to Oxford* from 
s dai ob egeemiaen being tine 
12 dai , 1574, bei A 
at which tym I cam from thence 0 (oa- 
hampton, the Quen’s grace being then at 
Welton; and I kepte scolle at Wilton untill 
the 19 of May, 1575, the which dai I went 
to Mr. Coxes to e to dwell; and I 
remained with him till the xi. of June, 1576, 
being Whitmundai, the which day I went 
to Combs, of Ashmore, from Cox, and I 
taught at Ashmore, and I remained ther 
till the 29 of September following, 1576 ; 
and from thence went to Wenminster, and 
did teach there, and lai at the vicar’s till the 
2 of Januar, 1577, and then went to lodge 
at Jhon Phillips, anno Eliz. 19. 1 had 
moch adoe with the vicar, lived porly, and 
did hunt moch privily. 

“ 1578.—In Februari in Lent, or there- 
about, I cam to be usher of the frescole in 
the close at Saram, wher I continued ‘till 
Midsomer. In Auguste I cam to kepe 
scole at the Dyvises, and about Michelmas 
I went from thence, and Antony and I 
travailed to Oxford and other places. 

“ 1579.—In Januari I cam to dwell first 
at Fisherton, and I remained ther till Whit- 
pees iH ie 12 of June I was robbed - 
spoi all my goodes and bockes, 
dwellinge in Fisherton Parso! 
committed to te where I laie sixti 
wiekes before: I was released. And I had 
moch trouble and defamation without de- 
sarte by that cursid villain Gilles Escourte. 
And there was delivered by her Majesti 
and the councell, and I had moch sicknes ; 
and could have noe justice nor lawe, nor 
could not be hard till a wholle yere was 
paste, till I sente to the councelle as afor- 
said. This yere I did profeci the truth of 
many thinges whic! erwardes cam to 
passe, and the very spirits were subjecte 
unto me. What I spake was-done, and I 
had a great name, yet I could do nothinge 
but at adventure. 

“ 1580.—All this yere I was in prison 
tille the 14 dai of Julii, being Thursday. 
The next dai after I was out of prison I 
went towardes London, pore and bare with 
little ory and the 18 dai a cosoning quen 
Sah t. youghe es eopemnteaeianl 
wi t at 8 
the remained of this yere I heled manie 

«<* It appears from fol. 26, that he went to Oxford 
on the tenth of May. 
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hppa gape A Ie I was 
bound over again, lyved at Quid- 
and threshe, 


Gin T'get, and: brought myself 10 beggars 


state, 
ain 1587.—This yere : had moch troble 
imprisonmentes. practized magik. 
Thomas Eyres sent me to prison the 6 of 
March. Lat 
“ 1588.—This yere I began to practice 
; , and é calle 
“ 1589.—This yere, the 27 of January, 
being Munday, between 10 and 11, I was 


re ee 
é 


frean Irance to Hamapton, where I 

i on the 10 dai of February. This 
yere was a wonderfull troblesome yere to 
me. = a nc 
me. I practised againe nigromancy, 
and magik, and phisicke, and my enemies 
revailed againste me, and I was like to 
ave run into mani mischei 


And I lived hardly, yet found some small 
frindes to helpe me somtymes. And I was 
offred a wife mani tymes this yere betwen 
Ester and Whitsontyd, and had the sight 
and choise of four or five maides and myd- 
wives, 

“1591.—-The 10 of ge I put the 
longitud in question, and this dai I rod to 
London, and lai at Mullenaxes to teach the 

The 6 of Julii I put my bock of 
the itude to presse. The 22 of Novem- 
bre Mr. Hoode’s* bock came out agayn me. 

“ 1592.—The 7 of April I went first a 
woing to An Nok. . This yere I did mani 

cuers, and began to be knowen and 
com to credit. 

“ 1593.—The 8 dai of October I went 
first a woing to Mrs. Lodcaster. 

‘‘# This was Thomas Hood, the author of a trea- 
tise on the Sector. elie® ke an teen 
Society of Science. a jo 


lien* and I felle out, and I 
at him.” 





.. $Bliscellaneous. 


CLERGY IN THE KINGDOM OF 


Tue ecclesiastical divisions of the ki 
embrace, on the mainind, 20 arctishop- 
ics, 3,746 parishes, 


of the secular clergy in. the continental 
provinces are unknown ; but soon after the 
restoration the government made over.to 
of ude and ather | the value of 

: Peden tough 


, the value 

of which, however, it has not been possible 
in. The number of ecclesiastics 

in the island amounts to about 76,000; 


31,000, and monastic at ; 
28,000 males and 17,000 females, Acsond 


SSA, eA GEE ETT AAT 


pareeenctrracnenmnesnenean ee 
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INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 
Tue virtue of hospitality in India, as else- 


where, -prevails most in the milder and first freshn 


more unfrequented districts. “ I sometimes 
frequented places,” says Forbes, “ where 
~~ natives by ya be Fas European, 

were ignorant of ev ing concerning 
08; there 1 beheld manners and customs 


a tamarind tree, a young woman came to 
the well; I asked for a little water, but 
neither of us having a dginking vessel, she 
hastily left me, as I imagined, to bring an 
earthen cup for the purpose, as I should 
have polluted a vessel of metal; but as 
Jael, when Sisera asked for water, gave 
him milk, and ‘ t forth butter in a 
lordly dish,’ so did this village damsel, with 
more sincerity than Heber’s wife, bring me 


a pot of milk and a lump of butter on the the 


delicate leaf of the banana, the lordly dish 


of the Hindoos. The former I accepted; that, 


on my declining the latter, she en 
made it into two balls, and gave one to eac 
of the oxen that drew my hackney. Butter 
is a luxury to these animals, and enables 
them to bear additional fatigue.—Oriental 
Memoirs. 





Che Gatherer. [ 


“amen Trade wld gt em = 
country ied to a respectable soli- 
citor for advice. After detailing the 
circumstances of the case, he was asked if 
he had stated the facts exactly as they oc- 
eurred. “0, ay, sir,” rejoined the appli- 
cant, “I thought it best to tell you the plain 
truth ; you can put the lies to it yourself.” 
Testimonials.—Testimonials are more ex- 


or a Bacon, and a pick 
a paragon of virtue.— 

M. Lalande dined one day at the house 
of .Recamier, the banker; he was seated 
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Rather Foolish.—Two young ladies 
hating each other on account of a tle- 
ee ee eS Oe er of 


wired the of a 
woman from girdle downwards; of a 


English face. As their beauties so also 
their ives are than any 
nation ; nei 80 se ly submissive as 


ig genghe finn! a 
are so dazzled by 
they pay Lite regard fo thei adaptation to 

pay little to. thei on to 
the end desired ; at any time, a 


produci results, is more li 
popular than 
results, An 


nor in the fire, but in the still small voice.” 

“ T am afraid of lightning,” murmured a 
a pmage d AE gegen storm. 
* ou may,” sig a despairin 
adorer, when pear heart id steal” . 


Hate makes us vehement partisans, but 
love still more so.— Goethe. 
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